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BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL . _. 

Report To The Congress 

OF.THE UNIT-ED STATES . ' 



UNESCO Programing And Budgeting 
Need Greater U.S. Attention 



Numerous GAO reports to the Congress have 
stressed the ne.ed for increased U.S. participa- 
tion in U.N. progranns andjmproved manage 
ment of U.N. agencies.. 

To determine the extent of these improve- 
ments- and whether^ the United States Kas 
benefited from Increased participation in this 
process- GAO^examines in this report the ex- 
perience of the United States iri UNESCO 
(the United Natiorls Edjjcational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organizatic^n), one of*the most 
diversified and fastest growing of the U.N. 
group. • 

Some improvemenf is becoming ovidont, l)ut 
much remains to be clone by the Department 
of St.ate. 
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To the Prfesiaent of the Senate and the C' 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report discusses U.S, participation in the pro^ 
framing and budgeting processes of * the United Nations 
Educational, • Scientific and Cultural Organization, 



Copies of this report are being sent to the Director 
ffice of Management>t iind Budget; the Secretary of State; 
and to the appropriate, congressional committees. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'^ 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



UNESCO PROGRAMING AND BUDGETING 
NEED GREATER U.S. .ATTENTION. 



DIGEST 

If the United States' and member goyernfments 
participate more fully in planning, an^ it\an- 
ageraent activities of U.N. affiliated agen- 
cie^, progressive resultsyfill be measurably 
increased. X - < 

Recent emphasis by 'tiyfse international organ- 
izations on medium-term program planning,^ 
standardization of program and budget pre*- 
sentations, and assessment of results should 
make possible inOre effective cootdination 
and strengthened financial discipline in 
'planning and carrying oiit their programs. 
This report' recommends ways for the United 
States to participate more in programing 
and budgeting in UNESCO. 

To permit a stronger U.S. participative role 
ip-^hese activities, the Secretary of State 
s'hould establish a program policy which 
includes ; . 

— developing long-range strategies based 
on expressions of broad-based interest 
and support, consistent with Overall 
U.S. foreign policy objectives?' 

— balancing new U.S. prog]?^m initiatives 
. against the concern that their cost's 
would increase the budget; 

gearing planning so that proposals are 

submitted early enough to receive seri- 
ous Secretariat staff attention when 
the plan and budget are drafted; 



-paying more attention to identifying 
questionable projects and promoting 
those likely to have more impact but ' 
which dD not overlap the work of other 
agencies; 
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— positioning a budget expert to assist 
U.S. resident staffs -at UNESCO an^ other 

■ European-based U.N. agencies ip defini^ig 
the funds and other resources needed to 
implement their proposed systems; and 

r-appointing General Conference (^elegateg 
with no less than 6 months notice to • 
^ allow them adequate" time to prepaife for 
their assignments. * 

In addition, 'the Secretary should take other 
steps aimed at improving UNESCO planning and 
budgeting documents and the ability of Agency 
governing bodies to exercise their advisory 
and decisionmaking functions. (See p* 21.) 

A State Department spokesman regards the 
reporjt to be fair, accurate, and constructive 
in assisting U.S^ officials to strengthen 
their performance in UNESCO. ' . ' 

U.S. PARTICIPATION IN UNESCO 

U.S. effort^ in UNESCO in recent years have 
been directed .more toward political concerns 
than with Agency programs. As UNESCO pror- • 
grams have bepome increasingly attentive to 
the" problems of the developing coi^ntries, 
the United States haS' proposed fewer initia- 
tives and stressed better use of the existing 
agency budget resources. The Unites States, 
however,, has not adopljfed to best advantage 
the administrative machinery established to 
coordinate and oversee agency activities. , 
For example , < • v » 

— -procedures for establishing current and 
explicit statements oL (l.'S. program ob- 
jectives and priorities were inadequate; 

— development of a 'new policy analysis and 
resources management process designed to 
improve .U.S. effectiveness in UNESCO was 
lagging'; ' , , 

— performance of spme U. S." representatives 
at UNESCO forums was reduced because of 
inadequate prepa^t ion time and. inexper- 

. ience; and 



— domestic age^ncies and professional con-^ 
stituencies concerned with the UNESCO 
program were no^ involved deeply or early 
enough in the agency planning process to 
allow American interests to be clearly 
defined and pro^noted* 

UNESlCO PROGRAM AND BUDGET 

UNESCO is one of the fastest growing U*N* 
agencies despite the adoption of moderate 
program growth rates in its medium-term 
plan covering 1977-82* Although the budget 
resources allocated to individual progxam^ 
objectives^ are in line with specific? pl^n 
targets projecting an overall 6-percent 
biennial growth rate, additional offsets 
for inrlation, currency depreciation, in- 
creased administrative costs and other non- 
program expenditures not addressed in the 
plan have combined- to produce a much higher 
rate of budget growth* The approved budget 
of $303 million for 1979-80 representis a 
35-perdent increase o\^er the prior bienniufn 
and more than a threefold rise since 1971-7 

The UNESCO medium-ter*fi plan and program 
budget — based on a unified and integrated 
goal/cost approac][i — represent a construc- 
tive step J^oward enabling member g6vern- 
ments to assess the merits of proposed - 
agency expendi tjares over a longer term* 
Their usefulness, hpwever, was^diminished 
by the fact that 

— the plan addressed only direct program 
costs, accounting for about half ofvj^he 
total assessed budget costs;. 

— descriptions of prctoram objectives, in- 
cluding strategies^nd milestones, were 
yague and lacked the specificity needed 
for effective measurement and assessment; 

— thpugh member governments and other 

agencies were consulted before the draft 
^lan ant3 budget documents were adopted, 
its scheduling limited the opportunities 
for effective input; and 



^-such consultatiohs appeared to have' little 
or no effect on the l^inal documents. A 
frequently mentioned criticism was the al- 
location of resources over too many proj- 
ects— including those in other agencies' 
spheres of responsibility — reducing pro- „ 
gram |f f ect iveness. v / 

REPORTING OF PROGRAM RESULTS /, 

UNESCO management reporting of program re- / 
suits does not allow member states to deter/- 
mine if objectives were achieved or are cap- 
able of being reached within the set time- or 
cost limitations.. Although such " reporting/ 
mechanism's h^ve been established, their time 
phasing and the lack of specific targets 6r 
criteria against which to measure progress 
have rendered them virtually valueless f6r 
assessment purposes. At United Sta,tes ' urging , 
increased emphasis is being put on program 
e^luation and ^n accomplishing more with 
e'xisting resources, but progress to date is 
minimal. . / 

U.S. REVIEW OF UNESCO ' / 
PROGRAMING AND BUDGETING / 

In view of the difficulty of securi/ig timely 
and substantive draft. planning data and affect 
ing appropriate changes, GAO noted^ an overall 
need for the United States to participate 
(earlier and'more actively in the/developipent 
of the UNESCO program plan and JSudget. U.S. 
ef'forts with regard to influenxiing the direc- 
tion and costs of UNESCO programs were 'given 
little current attention ^and/ ||^port. 

I-n addition,^GAO observed /that the officials 
responsible for representing U.S. interest t 
in UNESCO were handicajjp^d by an ovei;riding 
concern with political matters, by aft inade- 
. equate :i3y stem for identifying program goals 
and pif'iS&^ties, and a shortage of qualified 
staff t6v §na|yze the budget and emerging new 
issue areas. „;ii.V, 

/ • ' iv 



Although GAO noted some methodological ' „ 
improvements in hovi^ the UNESCO program' and 
budget documents were prepared, they have 
not provided a more" satisfactary basis f6r 
assessing program activities and cpstlis; -nor 
has the agency's budget growth. slowed pet^ 
ceptibly. The problem appears' to be/ in \he 
substance rather than the style, of |manage- 
ment planning and reportifng. . ' 

■ ■ • ■ . \i 

If the planning and budgeting documen^ts v 

were more -explicit . and the member govern-' 

ments participated more fully in their 

origination, GAO believes* program results 

would be meai^urably improved-. 
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• CHAPTER 1 ^ 

^ '.■'/. ■■• 
INTRODUCTION * * - . • . 

Tremendous increases in United Nations (U.N-^ activi- 
ties have occurred due to technological social, and polit- 
ical changes in the world. When the United Nitions was 
established in 1945/ peace and security were ^regarded as 
primary goals and the responsibility of ,. this organization. - 
Progress toward human rights, and economic and. social ^ 
advancements have also resulted from U.N. efforts. A's 
decolonization has proceeded\ since 1945, hcfwever, mpmber^. r 
ship in the United Nations has expanded' considerably, and 
economic and social development have been emphasized more. 

The worl^ has grown increasingly complex. Environment, 
food, health, communication, and transportation problems now 
require that national' governments devote more time, energy,, 
and resources to these topics. The increased interdeperfd- 
ency oiE nation^ and the application of modern ^technology 
across broafl social planes have resulted in vastly^ expanded 
programs an3 in .^^eed f6r ftnproved mechanisms to monitor • 
and coordinate theste activities. 

GROWTH OF tWu.N. sjySTEl^ ' . . ' 



J , f 

U.N. agency 'and program expansion has occurred during 
a period ."orxapidly rising prices, resultifig in dramatically 
•increased budgets,— particularly in recent ye^rs. As a result,, 
the assessed and ^'voluntary contributions of the United States 
and other major contributing countries have risen sharpljfr; 
Assessed budgets of /thfe United ^Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies, and the Inter/\ational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) rose 
from $359 million in 1970 to $1,062 million in 1978. Addi- 
tional voluntary contributions raised total funds available 
to the U.N. system (excluding the World Bank) to an estimated 
$a. 5 billion- .in 197^. According to the U.N. Administrative 
Committee on Coordination, regular budgets are growing at \ 
a mych faster pate than voluntary contributions (30 percent 
versus 17 percent during the 2-year period 1975-77). 

The budget" growth of the specialized agencies and IAEA — 
associated with, but admini^stratively independent from, -the 
United Nations — has been particularly striking. Specialized • 
agency budgets h^ve soared from $20« million in 19-70 to. $645 
million -.in 1978. Two ?iew agencies ( the. World InteUect'ual 
Property Organization and thfi International Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development) were formed during this peij;iod, and budget 
' increases of 300 percent or more among the; others were common. 



The budgets of some agencies^* including the International 
Telecoinfmunication Union and lAEA^ more than quadrupled* IKN* 
officials contend that World inflatic^n anc3 currency flucti4a-=- 
tions "have accounted •^for most jlncreaseSf that these fluctua- 
*tions kre uncontrollable, and that th^^rat^s of real budget 
growth have actually been far more modest t\an the increases 
stated in current dollars would seem to indicsate* Agency 
'budgets presented to .membei: coUfitries for approval appear to 
confirm this contention* 

Nevertheless^ specialized Agency budgets aire grpwing , 
faster than* the system as a whole* In the proposed ^ 19^7,8-79 
program budget, the U.N* Jg^ecre tary-.General calculated, a teal 
growth rate of 2*2 perceht, for example, while two of the y. 
larger specialized agencies — thf€* United Nations Edacfet ior^l , 
Scienti*fic and Cultural Orgairtzat ion (UNESCO) an^ the^-Pt5od 
and Agriculture Organization — proposed comparable program 
growth rates of 7*0 and 6*9 percent respecti'vely* At the 
same time that specialized agency program resources have 
registered/such real growth, the portion of theii* budgets 
,,redated tfo .overhead and administration have also increased* 
In addition, there is a trend towar'd increased funding* of 
technical assistance programs in the assesaed budg^^* 

These growth patterns reflect some characteristic prob 
lems currently faced by international organj^zat ions* Mem- 
ber nations frequently exert political and competitive pres- 
sures on agency management to increase project and staff 
representation 3S symbols of power and prestige though these 
actions may be detrimental to program effect iveness* ^ The 
establishment of new entitiesf^to 4eal with environment, 
drug abuse, population, and other *issues have created pro- 
prietary conflicts among organizations in the absence of _ 
^clear lines of demarcation* Finally, the Third World nations, 
which represent the largest voting bloc and stand to benefit 
the rn^st from program expansion in relationship to capital 
outlay^ are less concerned with the budget arid bureaucratic 
growth of the United Natio;is and its specialized agencies 
than the major developed countries 'who are the principal 
donors. The. 10 largest c6ntributors provided 76 percent 
of* the budget, and more than half the'^member states combined 
for less than 1 percent. ^ . ^ . 

' * ■ 

An, important reason for the rapid growth of UNESCO is 
its increased orientation toward the need* •ax)^ concerns of 
developi-ftg cojantries. Although UNESCO' technical assistance 
programs continue to be financed mainly from voluntary fund- 
ing sou^fcp.s, a portion of these programs are funded in the 
reglilar-^Dudget * The nature and volume of such funds devotee^ 
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tix^ development agSi^tianceV how^y^., is.,a matter of .viewpoint. 
U.S. off i<;;i'als e\clud,e grants and certain ediicatioti services 
ir\ estimatirig that technical* asjsistance pi^og ranis ^ make yp 3 
to 4 percent of th^ UNfiSCO regula.rly . funded budgfet. More- 
over, officials af-gue". that direct services and assistance * 
to raeXber st^te? are authorized by 'the UNESCO q^n^titut ion. / 
On . the, other hand', agenc^o'f f icials reported iHp its members 
in late. 1978 that 25 percent of the regular budget supports 
national deve],'opment programis", including consultation, trainr 
ing^. pilot projects, . and institutional a-id,''and that absorp- 
tion of- overhead costs ^or operating projects financed^ extri ^ 
budgetary resources,. ' 

^— — — ' " t 

CQffT OF U>^v PARTICIPATJQN ' ^ ' . ' \^ 

A consequence of the in the budgets of the United 

Nations and 4ts special ize^^gencies has-^been the propqrtionqte 
incr<ease in the cOst of U.S'. participation in these organiza- 
tions. According tp U.N. scales of assessments, ccJil^tribu- # 
Cions the Uniiied i^tates provided for the United Nations, its 
specialized agenci^es, and lAEA^ros^ f rom $84 ^mill^ion in' 19^8 
to $243 miy.ion im 1978. Maintaining ^permanent staffs at O.S. 
missi<5ns to "international organizations located abroad, in 
New Yprk, and in Washington, D.C., currently Costs another 
$12 million, annually. In addition, miscellaneous other funds 
are appropriated for advisers and experts drawn from vatious 
'segments of Government 'and industry to provide backstopping 
services and support for these organizations. - 

EFFORTS. TO IMPI^QVE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF U.S. PARTICIPj^TION 

Concern 6\?er this cost led the Congress in 1972 to place 
a 25-percent limit on U.S. . contributions to the United Nations 
and most of its affiliated agencies. The Congress has also 
supported our prior .studies of U.S. involvement in interna- 
tionals organizations J In several reports issued since 1969, 
we have stressed the Heed for management improvements — in the 
aqencies themselves anoin the manner of U.S. representation* 
Principally, our recommeiodat ions were 'directed toward the 
nedd for U.S. objectives, improved budgeting and programing^ 
strengthened' recruitment^ and more ef f ect^ive evaluatiop. 

^ Our recent study, "U.S. Part icipat jLon ill International 
Organizations," (10-77-36, June 24, 197i)^t<M:pncluded th^t in 
"spite of past criticism, the State Dep^rtmept* and other Execu- 
tive branch agencies had not greatly chajnged their management 
methods nor had. much, prog-ress been made within the United 
Nations. Although tme study did no^ include UNESCO, we did' 
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observe that this agency appearfed to be ahead of^other spe- - 
"cialized agencies we visited in its approach to programing * 
and budgeting. By includiiig financial projections in its . ^ 
6-^ea'r program, plan and by '^integrating the biennial program 
• budget with the -plan, member governments were given tjie 
opportunity to j.udge future ageTicy programs on merit and 
on cost. • ^ 1 > 

... ' ' . « ■ ■ • . ' 

This study appraise^ the progress made by UNESCO I'n , 

' implementing, this system, its significance to improved U.S. 

participation in UNESCO and other international organiza- ' 

tions* . This study also presents some^ probleras^jWe ol?Served 

in the system. ♦ ^ 

\ .. ^ ■ 

UNESCO BACKGROUND 

. Formally established in 1946, UNESCO is one of fourteen 
specialized U.N. agencies with recognized speciality fields. 
It differs- from other agencies, however, in the broad range 
of its activities. Its purpose is to, contribute to peace 
and security by promoting international intellectual coopera- 
tion not only in education , the natural sciences,. a;id cul- , 
ture, but in mass communication and the social sciences as 
well. Principally,, it provides a forum foir advancing rautiaal 
knowledge' and understanding through collaboration among mem- c 
bersjf adoption of internet iona.1 norms and, standards, and the 
gathering, analysis, and di^ssemination of information.. ^ 

UNESCO' s /nain o^rganizat iOns are the General Conference, 
an Exedutive Board, and a Secrfetariat headed by* the Directj^-' 
General. The General Conference is its supreme body, don- 
vening all member nations (presently 146) — generally during 
even-numbered years — to dete'rmitie policies and major work 
areas. Principally, the General Conference approves or. 
adjusts the 6-year, med ium-teifm plan and the biennial wprk 
program and budge.t proposed -by the »Directbr-General . Between 
General Conferences, the 45-nation Executive Board meets ^ 
semi-annually, to make advance reviews of propoiSed program 
and budget submissions, supetvise execution of the existing 
program, prepare the Generajt Conference agenda, and perform 
miscellaneous advisory functions. The Ditector-Gen^ral is 
chief administrative officer. H'6 and his staff (1) prepare • 
the program and budget, (^) make proposals and report results 
"to, the membership, 'and (3) create the structure and appoint 
the\staff to carry out t*he, direction the members provide. 

' u.S. REPRESENTATION TO- UNESpO ' 

^ '. ' Because of the btoad range of UNESCO activities, many 
uts. agencies and nongovernmental bodies are affected by 



it* programs. ' The Secretary of State manages 0.S. partici- 
pation in the agency. Planning, coordination, and policy . 
formul'atidn and- implementation functions are cai^ried out in 
the Department of State Bureau o£ Intei^nilt ional Organization 
Affairs. Thi^Bureau evaluates , agency programs, solicits 
the views of U.S . ..experts and techni#cians, prepares position 
papers, screens candidates for UNESCO employment,' provides 
instructions to the staff of the Permanent Representative 
in Paris, and mairH^ains continuous liaisoh with several ^ 
UNESCO-linked activities. 

The U.S. Permanent Representative to UNESCO, .givenjiin 
ambassadorial rank in late 1977, hea^ a professiona " 
of seven plus secretarial support to monitor agency p^rog^ 
on site. Three members of the management team are spec 
\ii)Js in iScience, education-*, and development programs, d 
ed to Paris by their Washington-based agencies (the Natid 
Science Foundation; the Department of Health, Education, a 
Welfare; and the Agfency for International. Development); t 
members are foreign service career ofjEicers; and the rerp^n- 
ing raerab'er is a part-time, temporary, locaI-rh^r« recruitmeint 
officer. At the 1978 General Confecence, the" mane n't 
Representative was elected as , the U . S . nfiembeV to the Execu- 
tive Board. Supplementing the Permanent Delegation at UNESCO 
General Conferences is a 30' to 40 member body of delegates, 
including several Presidential appointees which represent 
various interested U.S. constituencies. 

. The U.S ."^National Commission for UNESCO was created 
in 1946 in accordance with a- UNESCO constitutional^'suggestion 
that each member state establish a commission to advise 
the General Conference delegation and- their gq^ernments. 
The Commission is corrtposed of 100 members appoPhted 'by 
the Secretary of- State, representing national voluntary 
orgar>izations. Federal, State, and local gover'nments, - and 
other interested bodies. As an advisory and public relations 
body to the State Department andJlJNESCO, the Commission is 
assisted -by a secretariat staff and is financed byj^he State 
Department. ( ^ * 
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Several other executive departments and agencies^ 
inf:luding Commerce; Healthy Educajtion^ .and Welfare; the 
Interior; the National Science Foundation; ' th'^e Agency for 
International Development; and several other^s^ are involved 
,in UNESCO programs to a lesser* extent. 

SCOPE OF REVIEW . . 

Our review was made at the Department of ^tate and , 
other executive agencies in Washington, D.C.; the U.S. 
Permanent Delegation to UNESCO 'irj Palris, Frafice; and the 
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U.S. Miflsibn to the' United Nations in New Yor)<,. , Because' 
international' organizations themselves are outside our 
audit authority, the pcopie' of oar review was limited.. We' 
did not directly 'examine UNESCO operations.* The UNESCO 
budgets and programs are discussed exteiisively in this 
report as understanding b.f UNESCO procediires is necessary 
to evaluate U.S. participation and- influence on-^program^ 
economy and effectiye administra'tion. With the assistance 
of the U.S* Permanent Delegation in Paris, howeverr we 
received excellent cooperatijon from UNESC4) "Of f icials and 
Wer« able to review UNESCO -<JocumeritB anc^ interview UNESCO 
officials*. The U.S. Mission to the United Natiops also 
arranged meetings for us with representatives of the U.N. ' 
Secretariat. 

. % 
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.< ' "* CHAPTER 2 ... , 

. ♦ U.S. PARTICIPATION IN UNESCO . • 

. *' ^ ; ■ ■ s, 

Although we ha^not prevrious-ly examined the effiective- 
ness of U.S.' part iclpat ion in UNESCO, such reviews'c/f other ^ 
p.N. agencies have frequently disclose^ inadequatel-^ defined 
policy objectives and ^iriorities tp^guide U.S. officials in 
serving both organizational gOals and American ^.nterests. .. 
During this review, we found that th<e existing. me chanisTtis 
for establishing, updating, and impleraentii^ program goals 
and priorities needed strengthening though soirte steps to- 
riemedy this situation are currently underway. , 

UNESCO ^political actions with regard to Israel, freedom 
of information, humap rights, and other issues have been 
cause for considerable congressional criticism. Reacting 
to this criticism, the Department of State has expended much 
♦effort to prevent or reduce the damage which might stem from 
actions taken by the "agency's governing bodies at the cost 
of.>U.S. leadership in substantive program matters. We 
found that although U^.S. arrear^^ payments and the appoint- 
ment of an ambassadorial level permanent >representat ive , ^ 
who is now also the U.S. Executive Board member have had - 
a scilutary effect on its relations in UNESCO, much still 
needs to be done to ntake the United States a more active , 
and effective partner in UNESCO. 

U.S. policy' OBJECTIVES AND. PRIORITIES 

Since 1969 we have reported th^t the executive branch ' 
needs to establish definitive poli-oy objectives and^pifiori- 
ties feo support U.S. participation in international opgani- 
55ation^. We have statfed th.ab such guidance is necessary 
to Qf f ectively/appraise organizational proposals and per- ^ 
formance. A^thpugh a general statement pf U.S. objectives 
in UNESCO does exist,, we found there is a need for more 
ejiplicit statements of U.S.' program priorities on a con- 
tinuing basis. Without such guidance, the effectiveness 
,of those assigned to advance U.S. interests in UNESCO ^ 
are certain to be impaired, x 

Through the Bureau of Inteirna'tional Organization . 
Affairs, the Secretary of State formulates and coordinates 
policy, plans, and programs t^'elated to U.S. participation 
^in^the organization. As such, the Bureau is responsible 
for providing policy and program .dii>ectiori to U.S. dele^ 
gates and others concerned with Aiherican involvement in ^* 
UNESCO. We.kjAJLleve that this responsibility* has not been 





adequately met. The National Commission attributes the 
shortcoming to the low priority that U.S.' foreign policy 
gives. .to UNESCO. Sofse-delegates attend liig U^^ESCO General 
Confererices felt that substantive program matters were 
given inadequate attention because of, the need to accord 
top priority to major political issues adJaressed at the 
conferences.- Several staff -members of, the Paris-based 
Permanent Delegation tol3 us that their greatest pl-oblem 
in reviewinfl UNESCO programs was that ^thete was a nee^ 
to establish priorities^ among the varied U.S. interests. % 

■• • ■ '.^t^ 
The Permanent Delegation staff believed the situation 
could be rectified if the State ^Department established an 
appropriate mechanism for selecting program emphasis and 
prioritj.6s, ' In addition, tp make more effective use of tiAe 
and resources^ the staf^ cited a need |or guidance* to permit 
^it to be more^ selective ' and thorough in -those program, areas 
considered more important or of , greater benefit to the 
-Governraent or oth«^r. domestic profeMional* cpnstttuencies-., 

Jn accordance with a. State Department ^request, the pi^er- 
manent Delegat/ion provided State a. list of its objectives . 
in October IT??.^ The list placed,, clear stress. on political 
objectives, though strategy on program and budget^ matters 
was al^o- included. The Bureau-approved goaiT^stat^ment, . 
sui?mitted in . late Marph J.978, and stiil corfsidered valid; 
omitted specific references to program objectives and prior- 
ities. • ' - 

In the raeiantirae, to facilitate a management "transition 
in which the heads of the UNESCO Directorate in Washington 
and the permanent Delegation switched places and assisted 
the' newly appointed Ambassador, a mission plan was submitted 
to the State Department in January 1978, calling for 
increased focus onyprogram matters and requesting poli-cy-. 
level approval of /dafinritive objectives and 'priorities* 
The. requested 'defjlnitive guidance was neve'r provided. The 
last detailed statement of U.S. program priorities is con- 
tainecJ- in thp U-.S. i^esponse to a lengthy questionnaire 
UNESCO officials sent raerabelt: states in the summer of I977V 



Nevertheless^ the, need for objectives andl pr^iorities 
underlying* U.S. participation in internationar^organizat ion 
progtaras we recognized lon^ ago has begun to rectetve atten- 
tion at.higrier State Department levels. In hisVeport to, 
the President on ufeform and restructuring of the U.N. " * 
systems ( February^. 28 / 1978), the Secretary of Statue said 
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, ^fchat improvement of, U^S. participation in the United Nations 
and ^ts /Specialized agehcJies • depended on develpprhent of u.ts 

/ ' " . ^ ' . • i . 

A-ensure that U.S., poligy- objectives in each - . 
U.N. agency are coordinated and integrated 
with pver^ll U.S. foreign polficy objedtilves; 

j — monitor continupusly U.S. participation in 
each international brgani^zation 3ind program^ 
identify and analyze problem areas, and 
establish policy objectives with regard to^ 
eacH oj these multilateral institutions; 

— assure the^most effective involvement of , the 
different departments and agencies of tb/Q 
executive branch in the'^ctivit ies of these 
multilateral institutions; and 

* 

— bring U. S. multilateral ^diplomacy to^'bear* oa , i 
achieving greater ef f ectivenesi^, efficifency, ^ I 
and economy wi»^tlvin each of the organizations 
"land programs of the U.N. system. 

Although acknowledging some shortcomings in t^ese 
areas ^ measures to correct them ai?e being takea^ To this 
end, the Department has commenced development dt a policy 
analysis and resources management pi^ocess thfrough which 
it plans to formulate' annUjal action programs for each U.N. 
agencyi In March 1978, each State Department of f ice -coordi- 
nating agency programs was given the responsibility to 
prepare--with the assistance of other concerned parties — ^a 
comprehensive statement of U.S. policy bbj^ctive^. The 
-^^ction programs Were designed to form the basis .oh which 
the United States cofiducts its^ relations, with 'part icular 
U.N. agencies. * . 

.Development of the UNESCO, action program has been slow. 
Bureau officials concerned With UNESCO asKpd the Permanent 
Delegation to provide input into the document's preparation 
to meet a May 197-8 deadline. The need to ^et ready for the 
UNESCO spring 1978 Executive Board meeting caused a delay 
in submission bf the input. The BUreaii sent a draft copy 
of the UNESCO action program .forward for apfiroval' in late 
June 1978, but it was retijrned for revision. Further woVk 
han been* suspended because of the need to tend to other 
pressirtg matters. Therefore, it was not avajLlablev as a 
guid«^for q.S. delegates serving ab the 1978 General 
Conference. We are conducting a separable review of the- 
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Department's implemen^tation of its action , programs for the 
major u.N-.\ agencies. BureJki" off icials told us, however, 
.th^t, the UNESCO goals and pbj'ectives statement was-belng 
updated and revised to include program priorities, 

EFFECTMVENESS OF U.'S. REPRESENTATION • ' ' • 

■ . ^ — , u . . ■ ^ ^ 

It would app'ear tha't the United States should be in a 
strong position to exert important influence -in connection^ 
with UNESCO progr'aras and budgets" by virtue of its leadership 
in those program areas* covered by Ul^fiSCO and fts substant.ial 
contribution to it^ regular budget. U.S. influence, however, 
is more implied than direct. The United States has only a 
single vote in the General Conference and in the Executive 
Board with which to recommend and,v.approve action^s on the 
program and budget. Further, other members^ tend to take ' 
the size' of the U.S. contribution for granted^ Under these 
^circumstances , whatever influence the United States possesses 
in-shapinq organizational -activities stems significantly, 
from the ability of its delegate's to convince the reprei^enta-. 
tives of other member nations^and the .UNESCO Secretariat 
on the/ desirability of pursuing particular courses of action. 

Despite efforts to impJrove. the U.S. iraa^ge in UNESCO 
by upgrading the level ot its representation in the Per- 
manent Delegation and at \jNESCO fumctiOns, ^orae close 
observers feel that the U.S. commitment toward the organizaT 
tion is still lac^king and* that its policies are reactive 
rather than innovative. The National Commission, advisor 
to the Department of State on all matters relating to U.S. 
participation in -UNESCO/ contends that the pursuit of U.^S. 
interests in UNESCO requires a^greater professionalism and 
continuity of representation than in recent years. In addi- 
tion, theyCommission considers the consultation process 
wibh the affected professional groups it assists as being 
too hastily arranged. It should be pointed outf however^ 
that the Commission's own- effectiveness is less than what 
it could be. if its large membership were more active in 
reviewing the UNESCO program and bu^^get,^ Other observers 
of«U.S. relations with UNESCO cite the inattention in 
establishing program policy and priorities, and insuffi- 
cient early planning as major obstacles to ^im^roved per- w 
formance." ^ ^ - 

General Conference . - . 

■ ■ / 

The petfbrmance of U.S. representatives at General 
Conferences relative to discussions and negotiations ^^of 
swbstarttive program matters has been cr.itiGized by obser- 
vers and* even the delegates themselves. Members of the 
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Permanent Delegation and pfficial"^ in ^the State Department 
and the National Commission expressed the view that the 
effectiveness of many delegate^ has been 'reduced becausfe 
of a^ lack of one or mote of the l^ollowing: (1) suitability 
for service 6r advance .preparation, (2) adequate guidance 
•on program objectives and roles of individual delegates, 
and (3) continuity of *experienced personnel. According 
to- one observer, a m^ajor cause of the delegation's reduced 
effectiveness is that delegation membership is awarded 
too frequently for political reasons^ As a result,' some 
public members are insufficiently informed or interested 
in the proceedings. . • y / 

Of the approximately 30 U. S. delegates attending the. 
1978 General Conference, iii addition to the Pecm^nent 
Delegation, only about a fourth had previous d4jL<p'gafeioh 
e*pe r i e nee and - about hal f had-pT:w'roTi5~l nTe f g oWrWen tal" " ~ ' 
conference experience. The "Permanent -Delegation staff 
ra^rabeirs regard such inexperience, regardless »of the partic- 
ipants' other 'qualifications, to be a decided detriment 
in obtaining- favorable consideration, of U.S. initiatives. 
According to members ot the Permanent Delegation, only., 
about' a third of the visiting delegates were of any real 
help on substantive program issues. Some of the delegates 
even expressed reservations, regarding their contribution • 
or influence of the organization's worlj: plan.* Despite 
the-pre9^nce.6f inexperienced personnel at the Cgnfererice, 
Bureau bfficials regarded the delegation as one of the 
strongest the United States Has ever fielded — considering 
the credentials of the delegation leader-ship and its lack 
of reliance on -the inex|^rienced members. 

We believe the la-^ck.' of contribution and effectiveness 
of a^ l^ast a segment of the U.S. delegation had to diminish 
.it? /credibility among IJNESCO staff and the delegates of 
oth^r member states.- Further, we believe that if ap^)oint-T 
ment' to General Conference delegations' were made early 
enqlugh to allow adequate preparation—for example', 6 months 
in advance of the Conference — the delegation's overall 
effectiveness would be improved." 

An overall prbgram strategy for *the 1978 General Con- ' 
ferqnce was not pr^rtfd because Bureau officials regarded 
the task^ as impossibl'$, given UNESCO's extremely diverse 
areas of resfpQns ibi 1 i ty . , iVistead, sector .strategies and 
program costs were addressed in a deta iled . scope paper 
furriished delegates. Still, political" issues—mainly .maSs 
media, human rights, and racp-related topics — dominated 
th^ delegation's attention. I^egarding the program and bud- 
get, the -Unite(^ States was instrumental in pressing for 



increased' concentration of j^gram resources in high-impact 
areas, improved management ,?md a zero-growth budget. > 

Covering th,e commiwsfon debates for the United States' 
0n most managerial, fihanciad and. administrative matters 
before the Conference was an expert on management affairs 
with an extensive background in international organizations 
and intlirgovernmental conferences, though he had ^ not pre- • 
viously attended a major UNESCO con^ference. Although he 
ably pointed' out areas of general management weakness, such - 
as the need for ' more integrated and sequential planning, 
programing, budgeting, and evaluating, he did not challenge 
sp'ecif ic budget^tems. because they had previously been 
reviewed by th^Executive Board. Nevertheless, his perfor- 
mance was justifiably praised^ by U.S.. officials. 
* ■ . • 

.. ■ ■ * 

Executive * Board ^ 

Various officials resj^onsible- for protecting U.S. inter- 
ests in ^UNESCO regard organijiation^l experience and service 
continuity as indispensable requisities for effectiv^'repre- ^ 
mentation at Executive Board meetings. -Nonetheless, over 
the past decade, the U.S. Board member has averaged less- 
than half the normal 4-year term. During the 1974-78 term, 
three different individuals served on the Board.. The fire- . 
quent per9onnel changes that have occurred have also giv«r) 
ifise -to concern in the Permanent Delegation that other mem-" 
ber countries and ;penior Secretariat officials may view the 
frequent rotation as indicating a lack of respect for. the 
organization which could endanger the continuous U.S^ mem- 
bership on the 'Board. ■ ' ^ < 

At the 1978 General Conference, the U.S. Permanent ' 
Representative was elected to represent the United States 
on the Executive Board. .. His election should solidify rela- 
tions with other Board members* and with the Director-General 
and his staff. Both the Resident Paris staff and the,U*S;. i 
National Commission endorsed the President's selection of the 
Permanent Representative as the Board Cahdidatie and they 
viewed this move as a stabilizing factor in U.S. represen- 
tation.' ■ \ ' ■ ^ ' • 

• Intergovernjuental. councils ' ' ^ 

Besides being represented at thesd main UNESCO forums/ 
the Uniteva States participated in various intergovernm5n,tal 
conferences and meetings the organization donvened* U.S. 
officials attach particular impor tance^to the activities 



of the intergovernmental councils operating within UNESCO to 
guide and* coordinate the worldwide, programs in such major 
^delds of study as m.arine science (Intergovernmental Ocean- • 
©graphic Commission)' and ecology (Man' and the Biosphere). 

* To maintain i^fifluenpe and leadership in those UNESCO, 
programs having intergovernmentaJ, councils,' the United States 
has pursued a policy of beting repc/^sented on a maximum num- 
ber of these councils^ It is.^in these councils where program 
actions are centered. Unti-l 1976>v the United. Sta.tes en joyed - 
''perennial membership on all ^ight UNESCO intergovernmental ^ . 
councils as well as the nongovernmental council. 'Although 
an explicit policy o£- membership rotation adopted by the 1976 
General Conference has since interrupted itg previous unbtoken 
membership, the State Department continues to emphasize obtain 
ing U.S. representation on as marty' councils as^the rotation 
policy will .permit. ' To preserve an effective presence where 
attention was considered to be .most needed, strategies for 
selective rel inquishment, of council memberships, ' representa- 
tion .through Tike-minded' council members/ and continued : 
attendance as observers were developed for the 1978 General. 
•Conference. The United States gained membership to ail the 
councils &t this Conference, including throne to which It 
was excluded in 1976. ' 

In addition, the United States was successful in giving 
the councils and specialists in the s.cience sector a greater 
opportunity to shape their own program. Its' proposal to 
focus on the priorities determined from the advice, of later- 
governmental councils ^and ad hol\ 'groups of scientls.ts drew 
widespre-a'd , support.. We blllieve this is a positive step. ^ 
Although J)rogr am activities not fitting into the intergov- • 
ernmental framework could conceivably suffer due^ to lack of 
sponsorship, the. need for program concentration may be a mat- 
ter of ^ven greater concern to member states. U.S. represen- 
tatives on the councils are regarded by their peers to be 
-technically competent and progr*m-dedicated> Our. review also 
" disclosed Several other problems with U^S. participation in 
UNESCO, involving the programing and budgeting processes. 
These, and our recommendations, are discussed in chapter 4. 



. . CHAPTER 3 

DNESCO PROGRAM gLANNING AND BUDGETING 

Our earlier observation that UNESCO appeared to be 
aii€»d of athfii:! specialized agertcies in several/ management 
areSs (ID-77-36r June 24, 1977), was based^on its innovative 
approach to progranv planning and budg^etin^. Specifically, 
we found that the organization had (1) established an' 
apparently effect:ive dialogue with member governments 
on program preparation, (2) m'erged j^lanbiiig and financial 
data, enabling member gov^prnments to, judge future programs 
on cost as well as merit, and. (3) integrated a procedure 
fbr periodically evaluating the pertormande of continuing 
program activities. Although UNESCO activities were not 
studied in detlliU during that review, we regarded the^ * 
H^ana^ement procedures to be uniqf^je and forwar d-r looking - 
compared to, the othet U.N. agencieS»»«^camined; and further,.' 
as having the potential for improving the" effectiveness 
of U.S. participation in UNESCO arid in other . international 
organizations as well. * ' , ' . . 

* . . ■ ♦ 

Aftercloser study- of UNESCO planning and budgeting , 
processes, we believe they^^are conceptually sound -and per- 
mit- .progress toward impnz^e'd disclosure of program aims 
and the i«^vf inane ial implication to member governments. We 
-found, however, that the documen4:s implementing the system^ 
would be more useful if they were shorter and more precise; 
also, if they were presented in a more consistent format 
aAd improved time sequence to fa^cilitate review by tjjie 
member- states. - 

A brief description of how the UNESCO me^chanism for 
program planning and budgeting has ev^olved and currently 
works is presented below. This information is EjpyTfc^d- to 
better enable, the res^der to put;, our views in perspeceive 
regarding the effectivenesjs with which' those responsible 
for' U.S. participation in UNESCO are responding to the ^ 
agency programing Approach as discussed In chapter 4. 
♦ ^ " • -, ■ » ... 

THE MEDIUM-TERM PLAN 

The current UNESCO medioim-term plan, covering the 
period 1977-82, was adopted at i|:s nineteenth General Con- 
ference heid^.n late 1976.* The plan, which received the 
broad apprc^ral of member states, Represented the culminatio 
of an extensive effort by ^he United States and others to 
improve the agency planning process. It establishes the 
organization's objej|tives and the means for oichieving them 



over the 6-year pesriod. Further r ' it provides the framework' * 
for pce^aring the biennial programs *and budgets during this 
period.' Although a document containing dra*ft adjustments to 
the plan was approved by the 1978 General Gonference, this 
modification is no^ expected t« Have a significant impact on 
the overall program during the plan peribd. 

• ■ 

* ht the same 1978 .Conference the de;i,egates adopted a 
U.S.- init.iated resolution urging program' concerttrat ion and 
approved many other resoi^ut ions, declaring that, prior-ity 
attention and funding be given to various individjL|q|l projects. 
In addressing delegates on how the problem of chopi^ing between 
these pribrities were to be met, the Direptor^Gerieral empha- 
sized that the Secretariat would take its* cue from the resource 
allocations already established La tTie medium-term plan, thus 
reaffirjjj.ing its iinportance.\ - ' » ^ 

Style and content • ' , 

State*d simply, the plan' s structure consists of (1) a 
narrat/ive description Of ex^stdng problems to -^be addressed 
within the a'^ency's sphere of competence, (2) the strategy 
and resources to be applied, aod (3) trhe objecti\^6s to be 
reached at the, end of tKe pei:iod. It cQvers 44 objectives^ 
within 10 problem areas. Resource indications^ as a percen- 
tage of the program budge tV are provided ^for each objective. 
By comparing the percentage Resources for each objective at 
the beginning ^nd the end of^^the period, the projected real 
growth rate for ea(5h objective can be determl^ied. ^Th^y 
range from, zero to twenty-f ive-per,cent growth biennially^. 
For examj^/e,^ zero growth was accorded to studies in popula- 
tion, international 'law, the role of youths and artistic and 
intellectual creativity, while top growth' was given to the 
study of sociocultural d'onditions. .Overall, the plan estab- 
lished a biennial program growth rate of 6 percent. ^ , ^ 

~ The UNESCO plan differs from those (^f other agencies 

several, important respect^. First,, the plan provides 
Srgets of the f inancia], resources needed to reach each ■ 
objective for the entire plan period. The absence of finan- 
cial program data in the plans of other specialized agencies 
results in the hiember states being unaware of the full cost .. 
implications of their commitment to programs spanning /more 
than one budget period. gecond, the plan indicates the rela- 
tive emphas IS ^placed on each' program^ objective , making it 
easief ^for the member states to relate agency objectives in 
terms of their own national and regional priorities. Third/ 



the pla*i has a contrasting cycl^, and structure. Its fixed 
term of 6 years cortesponds with* the principles for roedium- 
t^m plans' put forward by the U..N. Administrative Committee 
oh 'Coord ihatiqry but differs ^rom th*e *U.N. -^-year plan that > 
is extended for a' further 2-year period every 2 years.. Inrsj. 
addition, UNESCO is now the only major U.N. agency to qoifimen^e 
i;ts plan in odd-numbered yearffv\ Action is being taken; however 
€o place UNESCO on a' compatible cycle with the other agencies, 
starting in 19^84. ' . • - . , 

■ . ' . ' ' ' • " . • ■ • 

The plan, which encompasses a statement o^ the problem, 
historical background,- desired impact, and program principles 
arid sectTShs for each objective, ,is rather voluminous and, 
global in its approach.- We believe the plan would be a 
/more. useful managenient instrument overall if shortened arid 
/made less rhetorfcal, but more def^iitive in its objectives ' 
statement and in the meAns toward JPJectives achievement. 
Some of our reasons are set out below. 

Need for broader coverage . • 

and. clarity . " * ' c 

^ . ^ . «. . ' " >• . . 

The plan is intended as an overall framework arid_3uade 

\#bthin which to prepare the biennial program' and budy^etT" 
However, our analysis shows that about half the regular • 
budget .expenditures, comprising the major part of biennial 
increases, rela^te to nonprogram costs not addressed in the 
plan. These' include common servijces, , administratioi, „mone- 
tary costs, such "as inflation .and the dollar decline, and' 
the impact of extrabudgetary programs, ' all of which influence 
the operating budget and. member assessments. Thus, although • 
the program growth rate in the plan may appear to be reason- 
able and acceptable to the member states,^ the overall budget 
•^may not be. ' . • 

We recognize the inhere^tt difficulties in foritiulat ing 
a progc^m plan which deals adequately with all the factors 
having budget implications. Nevertheless, we believe pro- 
gram plans 'shpuld be realistic in terms of what members can 
"afford, or are willing to pay, for agency activities. The 
recent depreciation of the U.S. dollar resulted ^ijx->^ $26 
million increase in the; 1979-80 budget. In our opihion, 
this emphasizes the need for establishing some kind of plan 
appropriation limit, considering ^11 costs that member coun- 
tries willingly assume during the entire, plan perip<^. t'ro- 
gram growth would hav^ to be cut hack or curtailed altoget+ier, 
for example, if world economic conditions produced a higher- 
than-antlcipated rate. of inflation and the member states 
sought counterbalancing financial auste^^y in other ^areas. 
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ThuSf we believe the plan would be morfe effective i^, 
in addition to its. program coverage^ rt addressed the major 
topics likely to have a. significant impact on the organiza- 
tion opeifatibns — :even ^if they are:/COTnment;ed on only in gen-r. 
er^l terms At a mimimum^ we think these ^topics should 
include guidelines for (1) cost increases in common services 
^nd adminiistrationf (2) recommended treatment of costs stem- 
»ming from inflation and currency fluctuations, ( 3) \identif i- 
cation of the magnitude and growth of related 'Activities 
in other agencies, and (4) the anticipated impact ot extra-, 
budgetary resourceiS. Members need, this data to effectively 
evaluate UNESCO work. - ^ 

Our review of the plan showed that parts of it lack the 
specificity and clarity needed to facilitate ancilysis of 
pro|>osed actions and permit measurement of program perfor- 
mance by program managers. The plan objectives proposed by 
the Director-General and ado|)ted by the General Conference 
are not accompanied by specific reference points for measur- 
ing program or project achievements. Although targets' 
are set for each, plan objective, man^ of these tcirgets con- 
tain the same general ^nd hooquantitative* language, precluc^' 
ing the possibility of effective evaluation of program 
results. ^ ' ' ' . ^ ' 

In approving the plan, the General Conference asked- 
the Director-General to make a greater effort to keep future 
planning 'and documents' more- concrete and practical. ih par-: ^ 
ticular, the member states stressed the nefed for (1) increased 
q,larity to emphasize the .relatipnsh.ij/' be t»weQ.n fche me.^s and ^ 

^ ends and (2) better- evaluation or. assessment methods of on- * 
goirig programs'; Also vr\ this connection, th^ March 1978 U.N*>^ 
Joint; Inspection Unit . "Report on Programming and Evaluation 

.^in the United Nations," stresses the need* for identifiable . 

^-an6 sufficiently precise objectives and target ^ates .in the/, ' 
mediuip-tferm ^lan to estjablish and measure specific output. • 

* . ,A doc\im'ent proposing .limited adjustments ar\d suggest- 
ing a more detailed format to the medij^um-term plan, was* * 
pre»ented-to and unanimously appifOved by the 1978 Genieral 
Cpfif erenfce; Th'fe adjustments had the effect^of slightly 
raiiSing^the'program growth .rate (by one-qfiar^ter of' 1- per- 
cent) and showing membership -approv^ for the technique of 
de^tail ing '-expected results, by ^^hei!ie, .^witjiin each program 
objective. Although we regard the proposed new^format to 
be a good innovation, we found th^t the language describing 
t,jie expected reslilts,was still too vague* . * 



Ne^d for closer ii^teragency 

coordination T '' ' - . ' ' 

' Tihe draft pl^an was sent to other U^N» organizations in 
April 1976 for coo^rcJination. We were told that no oth^r 
.specialized agency subiffit ted suiCh a full plan for review^, by 
othei: organizations*. Substa^i/fclve comments were receive<3 * 
from" 10 .U*N* orgapizations cpneerning specific fields of 
UNESCO program act,ivity which had rele^vance to them* . 'thejse 
cominentSf^ ^together w.itb the Director-General 's observations, 
were presented to the member states for their consideration 
at t'he fall J.9^6*'General Conference* We found that the 
commits indicated that the work the agencies wei;e engaged 
in oveblapjped in a hymber of areas* In responding to^ these 
commentsV however the t)irector-Cjfeneral acknowledged the 
existence of some psogram similarities but said that Ke 
viewed them as being] complementary anj3 as presenting opporr- 
t^unities* for clo^ej^collaboration with the Other agencies* 
Notwithstanding the* birector-Geiteral • s cojmmerxts, we believe 
that some agency overlap , was occurr ing* In no known instance 
however, did the agency^ comments result in any substantive 
change to the IfJl^lSCO draft plan be^oir^ its adoption. 

Copies of th^ draft adjustments to the medium-term * 
plan Xere similarly dispatched to all the organizations of 
the U*N*- system iii June 1978 to invite their comments on .the 
ptaig.ram approajch. According to the UNESCO summary prepared 
for the consideration of 1978 General Conference delegates, 
""only S.of'^the 14 organizations Which^ .had responded by late 
Septeinber 1978 made substantive cpmm^nts. Concerning one 
theme dn ^hich U.N.' of^jEiciais/saiii tfaiere is •'clear duplica- 
tion of effort," the Director-Genera]; '^6pii^<^ 2 ^ 

w rc the fact that the' United Nations arid * 
V UNESCO Jtave'^'cbmrnon^ objecti\^s in the field of 
' youth should, not .lead to ic^uplicat ion . On the 
c6ntrary,' common objectives show similarity of 
views which results, from improved cooperation 
between the two Orgafiizatiohs. " ' 

«i * 

We believe the comipents of the other U.N,, organizations * 
demonstrate .a need for closer interagency coordination on 
proposed prdgram activities tp avoid duplication and 
increased/vigilance of 'the United States and the other mem- 
ber ' states'*" to pcevent their occurrence . 

The administrative machinery for inter-secretariat 
program coordination in the II. N. system exists through the 
Administrative CQmmittee on Coordination — composjgd of the 




heads of the specialized agencies and subordinate working 
groups. U.N. officials in New York, however, told us this 
machinery could only identify — but not bring about — program, 
changes tb eliminate overlap between agencies, and that t^e 
member governments should urge management restraint on such 
proposed agency activities. Thus, in the end, the initia- 
tive for actions .to curtail overlapping aqtivities must be 
taken voluntarily by tfhe agencies concerned and, in the case 
of UNESCp, we are aware of no program changes being made. 

The next medium-t6rin plan 

Although tthe medium-t^r'm plan' is still' in an early stage 
of implementation, preparations for': the next plan, to take 
effect in 1984, have already begun.* ~ In conside-ring the next 
plan at the 1978 General Corv^erence, the delegates approved, , 
in principle, the Director-General's intention to conduct 
long-te,rm studies tb assist in defining^ future organizational 
objectives and to prepare* future niedium-term plans. The dele- 
ga-tes, however, urged the Director-General tojconsu>lt the mem- 
ber states regarding the- plan as soon'as possible. Following 
*the Conference, the Executive Board set August 1, 1980, as the 
deadline for the Director-General to submit a preliminary report 
on the preparation of the 1981^89 plan to the member states. 



senting member states with a preliminary report on the next 
plan by mid-1980, then the process of consultation on it must 
ccfmmen^ie^during 1979. Therefore, we believe it. is -not too 
soon^or U.S. officials to begin considering the methodolo- 
gical and substantit^ve changes* they would like to see incor- 
porated in this plan. 

THE PROGRAM BUDGET 

The UNESCO program budget — unlike the medium-terra plan 
which is priraarily^ copceptual in natiJtr^ and was developed 
much raore recently — establishes the framework for the 
organization's actual work prograra* ^his type of budget 
serves to explain, by prograra coraponent or objective rather 
than by the more traditional object of expenditure raethod, " 
how the requested appropriations areV planned to be spent. 
In addition, because the organization work prograra is closely 
tied to the budget, the latter serves as the Secretariates 
raain instruraent for interhal control. 
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Unique characteristics 

The UNESCO budget is distinguished from those of the 
other U;N. agencies by the manner in which it relates to the 
medium-term plan, by its cycl-er and by the broad scope of its 
coverage. Rather than allocating "resources by program sector 
and project as it used to do, UNESCO is currently- in the proc-* 
ess of converting ^ txP a budget format showing, costs by program 
objective and sub-objective corresponding to thfe financial 
tirgetS' iri the medium-term plan.' Because the budge'ts of 
other agencies are not r^ela]ted in a similar way to resource 
indications in their medium-term planning, documents , the 
UNESCO presentation is unique in that* it allows the member 
states to receive better knowledge of the fiaancial commit- 
ment necessary to achievfe broad program objectives — and 
permits more effective measurenjent of agency prog,ress and 
accomplishments — over several budget periods. This method 
of presentation, while still in the developmental and re^in-- 
ing, stager should aid the members in their review and 
decisionmaking proc^e^ of whether to continue their support 
of new or existing programs. * ^ 

Like several other major U.N. organizat ions, UNESCO 
employs ^ biennial budget cycle . The organizations not 
on a biennial cycle a§e cycles ^ranging ft^om 1 to* 4 years. 
UNESCO is the only organization, however/^'^ose budget 
commences in odd-numbered years. In additiotir the program 
budgets of the various agencies vary in- format. To facili- 
tate .the comparability needed to make possible effective 
int^er-organizational cooperation, the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Coordination has established guidelines for th6 
consistency of program budgets along a common structure 
and cycle. Although we foujjd that the OneSCO budget already 
conforms to the recommended structure , its cycle will not 
coincide with the other agencies until it begins in an even- 
numbered year in 1984. ^ This will call for a one-time trien- 
nial budget r covering the years 1981-83 r or a year beyond 
the existing medium- term plan. 

; . . . • , 

" The varied. activities, falling within th« organizations' 
charter are clearly broader than that faced by other spe- 
cialized agencies. In recent years, the emergence of 
programs — such as human rights, the environment, population, 
dirug abuse, and vocational ed^ation — and the application 
of new technology across Q/sonomit and social sectors have 
increased the activities which regular program resources 
cover. The Secretariat asked member states to indicate 
their views on no less than 193 separate p^rogram themes in 
connection with the preparation of the 1979-80 draft budget. 
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Relationship to the ^ , 

medium- terra plan 

We found that^the work pljin and 2kllocatioh Of program 
resources', in UNESCO budgets were based on the mediurarterm 
plan, though the budget document is' more comprehensive in 
cpverage. The budgets provij^e cost estimates of specific 
actions to be taken in conjunction with themes developed 
from each objective in the plan. The unadjusted realv pro- 
gram growth rate (determined by using constant dol,lars ,and 
adjusting separately for inflation) proposed in the first 
two driaft budgets of the plan — 4.2 percent in 1977-78. and 
6.35 percent in 1979-80 — was in line with 'the guidance pre- 
sented in the pletn. "Further, the budgets were approved 
intact by both the Executive Board and the General Conference 
"In 1976 and 1978 # respectively. Our analysis of the draft 
1979-80 budget showed that the ratio guidelines set forth 
in the medium-term plan (app. II) were observed in many 
instances but th^t improved adherence ^to the plan guidelines.^ 
was possible. ^ . , '. 

Despite the moderate real growtjti of UNESCO program 
activities, the Overall increase in'the budgets has risen, 
significantly in recent years. The approved budget fbr 
1979-80 projects an expenditure level of $303 million, and 
an increase of $79 million — or 35 percent-over 1977-78. . 
This increase considers the decline in value of. th* dollar 
which added $26 million — or nearly XO^percent — t6 thejdraft 
budget completed in March 1978. ' Assessments of' member 
•srates (1^290.4 *millidri)"Ydse 'bV 34 E5et6entT eoiiipat^^^ 
percent in 1977-78; 40 percent in 1975-76; and 43 percent in 
.1973-74. Inflation and the decline in the value of the 
dollar aremainly responsible for the large increased. 

Role of consultation 
in drafting the budget 

' r>. ■ . . 

The UNESCO, budget ceiling, which is established in the 
early stages of the General Conference to facilitate fixing 
limits on program expenditures, ostensibly represents a 
compromise figure reached between the major contributors, 
the T-hird World nations, which comprise the majority of mem- 
bers, and the Secretariat. Generally, the compromise figure, 
very closely resembles' the one put forward by the Director- 
General in the draft program and budget, adjusted for differ- 
ences in the exchange rate between the U.S. dollar and the 
French franc. Once approved t>y member states at the General 
Conference, the budget becomes fully binding on them accord- 
ing to their assessed contribution. Because a large majority 
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.(93 percent), of the organization expenditures was • incurred 
in -strong currencies, led by the Frenc);i franc (74 percent) 
Sndr the U.S. dollar (17 percent), nearly all contributions 
were required t*o be paid -Jtn^these currencies. « 

In drawing up the budgel^r-the Director-peneral and his 
staff are guided-not only by the meditam-terra plan but by 
their consultation with the member spates, other , U.N. agen- 
cies, and nongovernmental br^nizatibns. A principal tt»ol 
in' this consultation process leading to the preparation o€ 
the draft ' 1979-80 budget was a questionnaire sent to tWfe ' 
member states and the others im March and April 1977. A1-. 
though the time^ allowed for response (4 months) was univer- 
sally considered too short, and the form of the question- 
naires themselves was criticize^, the response did provide 
ah insight into the complexity of the'SeCretariat's taik in 
establishing- prpgram priorities. Of the 193 themes presented 
for ranking by major, moderate, or minor emphasis, more than 
87 percent were designated . for major emphasis by a majority 
of the responding member states. Because of the skewed 
replies, we could nob- determine what impact the question- 
naire had on altering resource allocations made in the ^draft 
budget from those •suggested by the medium-term plan. We do 
know, however, that several member states, .including the 
United States, expressed concern about the need for improved 
methods of program presentation, evaluation, and cont^rol of 

the budget gr9Wth. , • 

"■ <* ■ 

ln*^late October 1978,'jus*t before the start of the 
General Conference, the Secretariat published the comments ' 

.made by other organizations of the U.N. system on the , 
UNESCO draft 1979-80 budget. In several instances ,, these 
agencies cited the need for close coliaboration to preclude 
possible overlap or duplication. Although the comments were 
intended -to assist the General Conference delegates in examin 
ing .the draft; budget, U.S. officials attending the Conference 

».told us that they were aware of no program changes occurring 
as a result of them. ' ' 

Secretariat planning and preparation of the budget 
normally begins 2 years prior to implementation. Thus, plan- 
ning for the proposed one-time' triennial budget (1981-83) 
necessary to place UNESCO in the same time phase with the 
other U.N. agencies has already begun. According to the 
timetable adopted by the Executive Board- following the Gene- 
ral Conference, the Secretariat was to begin soliciting .the 
suggestions of member states and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions by March 1, 1979; submit 9,?6liminary pt^tj^aals to the 
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fixecutive Bbard -by August 1, X9'79; and di^ub*4<>^;e the draft 
budget by March 1, 1980. Suggestions of/member, '^aLU^ to be 
considered in the draft budget preparatidn must be submitted 
by September 30, 1979. * ' . . » 

Because the proposed 1981-83 budget will extend beyond 
th^ present rae<3ium-term plan petiod, the nefed for effective 
consuJLtat ion in tKe preparation of thi,s document will be 
heightened. A group of experts representinif. 14 member 
states, including the United States, .ijnet at UNESCO head- 
quarters in April 1978 to consider future methods of con- 
sultation on program and budget matters. These experts 
emphasiz^ed the need* for timely *ahd selective consultation 
with the, member states. In commenting on their report, the 
Director-General stated his intention to conduct a, simpli- * 
fied form of consultation — without a questionnaire — based 
on i^sueVtO be determined. Should this approach be' adopted, ^ 
th'^ significance of the Executive Board's oversight respon- 
sibility 4:0 balance the Director-General's influence in 
shaping organization programs will be heightened. 

Description and nature of ' * 

program actions *^ , • 

«%l5^e description of program actions in the draft 1979-80 
budget reflects the organization's broad concerns and varied . 
activities. Although the proposed- actions are grouped by 
thejne and cost under each objective and the appendixes provide 
details of projected outputs (such as planned publications, , 
conferences, ai}d training seminars) we found that the manner 
in which they dre presented makes it difficult for the 
reader to obtain a good understanding of the work or its 
value. The descriptions are very general; lacking clarity, 
and coat breakdowns are too broad to permit meaniiwful 
analysis. Moreover, for continuinq activities, ifvo^cators 
for measuring progress or results are frequently no\ pro- 
vided. Several activities were proposed which (1) wire given 
a low priority ranking by the member states, (2) werA similar 
to projects being funded by or carried out by other \\n. 
agencies, or (3) appeared to represent accommodationslmade 
to individual member states and program managers within the f 
Secretariat. ,/ 

Our opinion is apparently shared by the UNESCO ukecutive 
Board. Its working group on* the budget, after exami/ing the 
draft 1979-80 document,, commended the introduction c^f "ex- 
pected results''* of program actions as a means of "f ^ili^at;j.,n(j 
the evaluation process. It commented in June 1978, however,, . 



that jnany oi^ the statements were-' ambiguously phrased making 
objective analysis .of results difficult — if not impossible. 
The -working. group, suggested that efforts be made to define 
"expected results" mora precisely. ^ 

Basis of. program agtions . 

^ The proposed actions program presented in the UNESfco 
draft budget are backed by considerable detail stemming 
from; justifications submitted by the program managers and 
'from adjustments made in. the appro^l process by the Secre- 
tariat.' s top management. Although'these justificatiohs-- 
and the m'anagement reports from which th^y are prepared— are 
not routinely available to the member states as a««inatter 
of agency policy, we were- permitted, to examine selected 
reports for illustrative purposes. We found the internal ? 
data to be far more explicit ttian the language used in the 
draft budget document presented to the member states. 

•.,.■■«. «(■."■.. ' . ■ 

The draft budget is supported by a series of budget 
justifications wh^ch show the cost breakdown by object of 
expenditure fdr each program element. Staff costs, for- 
example, are broken-down by office and man-months. Once' 
the draft budget is' approved, the justifications fqfrm the 
basis for a very comprehensive and detailed operating plan, 
referred to as the program activity detail. This is an 
annually prepared document of entire projects — regardless 
of funding source--which is used to eatabltsh management 
cdntro^. The .activity detail shows specific projected 
actions for each y«ar, when they will take place, how much 
they" will cost,' and vTho is responsible for them. It is also 
used as the basis for quarterlylbudgetary status reports . 
which show rates of project implementation, derived by com- 
paring actual expenditures to tte approved budget figures. 

In ex3mining the status reports, we noted that the 
•f igxires used for control purpos\^s in these reports did not 
always match the budget figures approved by the General Con- 
ference. Although. adjustments were made to several, indivi- 
dual projects duriTig the 1977-78 budget period, these adjust- 
ments did not appeaji to have a significant impact either on 
the total resources applied by program objective or by sector 
from the budget version approved by the member states. How- 
ever, the status reports did indicate that — ^at least for ^ 
2977 — project .implementation was well behind schedule, an' 
-observation also giade by the Director-General. , 

Further, in his introductory remarks to the draft 
1979-80 budget', the Director-General states that the tech- 
nique oi using constant, dollar values results inthe draft 



budget estimates. for X979-80 being directX^ comparable to • , 
the corresponding figures for- the approved 1977-78 budget. 
We found, however, that the 7-percent real growth .rate 
calculated for direct program. activities in 1979-80 , w^s 
based on ah adjusted (and unexplained) figure $2.4 millipn 
higher thiLn was ap^jroved in the 19,77-78 jbudget. If the 
real' program growth rate had been calculated u$|ng the 
approved 1977-78 figures as a base, the- rate of increase 
would be 9.'4 percent. The format change from showing sec- 
tor costs by project (in 1977-78) to a format showing sector 
costs by objective ( 1979-80 )-»rwithout. a complete reconcilia- 
tion of how the transfers vfere made — also hampered a budget 
review. * ■ ' 

Based ^on our brief ^inquiry r we believe the Secretariat 
can be more informative in its presentations of draft pro- 
gram and budget documents to the mfember states. The more 
detailed project descriptions and current^^ implementation , 
data available to the Secretariat would, "if also made 
regularly available^ to the Executive^ Bpard, permit the 
Board to better discharge its advisory function. 

ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PROGRAM RESULTS ^ ^ 

UNESCO program progress ot accomplishments are reported 
through periodic impact statements and activities reviews. 
We found that because of the difficulty in analyzing this^ 
data and becauise of timing, meaningful assessments were dif- 
fi<:ult to determine. We believe the method of reporting on 
-pNESCO programs could be improved, and several member states 
and UNESCO top management officials share, this^view. 

A report which could provide the data system needed 
for ^assessment of rei?ults is that issued by the Director- 
, General on the activities of the organization. The latest 
available document, published in June' 1977 for the yearst 
1975-76, mgrked th6 first time this report has covered an 
entire biertnfum. However, it was not considered by the 
full membership until the fall 197^ Gene'ral Conference — 22 
months ^fter the^close of the period to Which *it relates. 
Although -the report attempts to meet: Executive Board wishes 
for analytical accounts of activities, the time phasing of 
the? document renders it pretty much ineffective in this 
regard. In addition, because the re^port refers to a period 
preceding -^he present Aedium-term plan, it do^s not conforfil 
tj^ the plan's structure\ Th^efore, in our opinion, it has 
wire practical value as a historical document than as a 
guide for future prpgrams. ^ ^ 




^In 19^74r at U.S; instigation^ the General Conference ^ 
requested *that future draft budgets include statements 
of major impactSr achieveiiientSr difficultiesr and shortfalls 
fof!\each continuing program activity. Because the early 
deadline for preparing the new draft budget precluded much 
substantive comment on**the existing cyc^le's program., it; was 
decided to ii^sue the statement separately to the Executive . 
Board sand General Conference in the fall of even-numbered 
years based on the first/18 months' actual experience. 

We believe that the st;atements # which^ are prepared in 
the same format as the 'medium-term plan and budget, have 
merit-'as an^evaluation tool. This potential, however, has'^ 
not "been realized. *We found that the initial version,: 
presented in 1976,. was flawed by too many generalities and 
too much avoidance of negative language. .This appears 
to be a perfectly natural expectation beca^s^ thq document . 
is prepared by the agency program mcinagers awd the office 
responsible for central planning. Although we founc^^no . , 
indication that the statement brought about any program 
changes, the membership asked the Director-General to 
submit one again in 1978. He. did so, and although U#S. 
officials found the document more informative, it was not 
discussed in detail at either the fall 1978 Executive 
Board or General Conference. . 

UNESCO o^^icials acknowledge that neither document 
referred to above adequately assesses pr evaluates current 
programs. The activities report and initial impact state- - 
ment both releite to a p^iod preceding the exist jj,ng medivim- 
term plan, and the second impact statement was regarded by 
the UNESCO staff as weak. To strengthen the next stat^ement, 
the UNESCO ^staff plans to issue technical guidelines and con 
duct seminars covering, the need , for increased specificity. 
The Director-General has cautioned that progress toward 
development pf a systema^tic framework for evaluation will 
be gradual. He acknowledged that the fprmulation of objec- 
tives and activities based on specific criteria to make 
their evaluation possible was only partially fulfilled 
in the-draft 1979-80 budget.. . 

CONCLUSIONS * • 

We found that UNESCO planning and programing processes 
are conceptually sound. By'' incorporating f inancial^projec- 
^tiohs into its medium- term plan program objectives, the mem- 
ber states and others affected by its programs are able to 
considei* multiyear projects in terms of *merit and ^cost, as 
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wel]^. Realization, of the potential benefits of UNESCO groce- . 
«dures, however, depends on clearly. defined and measurable 

objectives, a^d sufficient detail on the means to their accora- 4., 
. plishraent ptovided early enough to respond to the information 

needs ;^of members alld other contributors and agencies. We - 

found that progress, toward these goals was *slow. 

Although program resources in UNESCO biennial budgets - 
generally appear to be allocated to conform with the raediura- 
r.terra plan,,vth6 effectiveness with which they contribute to > 
.stated program objectives cannot be determined*^because 
objectives ^are inot stated in precise or easily understood 
tferms. Consistency o-f the UNESCO budget cycle with other 
agencies is scheduled for early in the 1980s. 

In addition, we found that there had not been any per- 
ceptible slowdown in the rate of UNESCO budget growth.- 
Although the indicated growth rate of regular program- 
resQiirces was kept" within the limits suggested by the plan,' 
significant increase^ in nonp'rogram costs not addressed 
by the plan generated continued strong upward pressures on 
the budget. We believe these pressures — mainly derived from 
inflation, currency fluctuations, and overhead — should be 
addressed in the plan bifecause of their substantial impact 
on assessments made of member 'governments Secretariat 
.attempts "to respond to individual wishes of constituent 
governments, while maintaining as btoad a presence as its 
charter and resources permit, appear to be lending some 
."credence to eritieisms regarding srcattered efforts, 'feducfe'd ' 
impact, and overlap with other agencies. 

^ ■ , ' ■ ■ 

Preliminary work on the next mediujn- term plan and 
budget has already begun. Thus, the period immediately 
aJ^ead appears to afford U.S. Qovernment representatives 
an excellent opportunity to present their views on desired 
objectives and priorities and to urge that objectives and 
tasks be stated in clear and precise language, permitting 
effective evaluation. (See ch. 4.) 

« ' <j - ' » 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

— ■ ■ ■ ' , • v 

To better capitalize on improvements made in UNESCO 
program planning and budgeting procedures, we recommend that 
the SecMft^ry of State instruct those representatives 
responsible for managing U.S. interests in UNESCO to enlist 
Executive Board assistance in requiring the Secretariat to 
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Trdeacribe program^ objectives and pecformance 
targets in the plan and budget in mor.e clear 
and precise' terms, lehabling assessments 'of 
. program progress and results; 
>» .. ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ " • ■ ' 

— adclress, in th6' planj those nonprogram cost 
factors -likely to have' significant budgetary 
impact to allow member states a better ^ 
opportunity to detjarmine, in advance, the 
nature and sixe program which, they are 
willing to support long range; and 

■ . r 

—make detailed program justification data, ' 
performance reports, and f inancial^management 
data available routinely to the Executive 
Board for- a more timely and effectiv 
of its advisory function. 
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' ' . , CHAPTER j'. . . • ' 

U.S. ROLE in Ut^ESCO PROGR AM ". " 

^ . ♦ PLANNING AND BUDGETING ' / 

PrQ,gtfara direction and allocation of resources within 
^UNESCO, although ostensibly determined by the individual mem- 
ber states through adoption of the program plan, the budget, 
and- hundifeds of draft resolutions presented at each General 
Conference, is .actually determined by the. Dlrectbr-Gene.rar 
and his staff, -The^ Secretariat ' s effective con trb^l over \ 
the organization worJt/plan is derived by virtue of its 
responsibility to draft the plan. The General Conferen^je, 
assisted by the Executive B9ard, may modify the proposed 
plans and budgets, but the pressures and counterpressures 
resisting change usually make the final products very - 
similar to the ^initial Secretariat drafts." Acdbrdingly, 
we believe that If the United States is. to influence agency 
program content and its methods of obtaining and expending 
resources, it must make its views known to the Secretariat 
early and convincingly in the planning process. We' found 
that. this aspect of u.S, relations with UNESCO needed 
improvement. 

As discussed in chapter 3, 'the UNESCQ program planning 
and budgeting processes-- permit adequate analysis and develop- 
ment of alternative strategies although insufficient " and 
untimely reporting limit these opportunities. Once the dra'^t 
program and budget are^ circulated for comment, member states 
tend to view themi as being final documents^. Thus, the likeli- 
hood of the Generkl Conference delegation causing significant 
changes of program direction is slight. In addition, the 
Executive Board is seriously handicapped in it^ ability to - 
review draft progr|pn documeitts because of timihg considera- - 
tions. Consequent!/, we found it was the resident Permanent 
Delegation who, through da^ly contacts with Secretariat* staff 
and other delegations (and now, with a more direct link to the 
Executive Soard), was in the best ^pos it ion to represent U.S. 
interests in UNESCO. 

The ability of the Permanent Delegation to make effec- 
'tive input into 'the Secretariat • s drafting process, however, 
depends not only on the ability to track agency program 
trends and results but on obtaining sufficiently early and 
definitive guidance from Washington. We found that Per- 
manent Delegation input has been hampered by (1) an inade- 
quate system for identifying, updating, and implementing 
definitive U.S. program objectives and priorities; (2) a 
shortage of qualified staff to perform bud'get^ry analysis 
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and. prroyide progtrani coverage in the* areas of communication ^ 
and human rights;; and (3) inadequate procedures for collect- 
ing and evaluating program .data. State Department officials 
Acknowledged th^ shortcomings, and effort? to proviete better 
policy and program direction were underway at the- time of 
our review. For these efforts" to be effegtive, however, we 
believe U. S,. of f icials can and should try to do more to hold 
the Secretariat officials responsible for* closer member' con-r 
sultation and accoXintabil i ty in planning and executing, the^ 

program. " 

■ "■• . . ■ ' ' ' , ■ \- 

THE U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE ' ' 

The □•S* Permanent Delegation is staffed generally 
along the functional lines of the UNESCO main program* . 
Because of manpower limitations , hbwever, most officers 
have multiple responsibilities. For exairiple, although ' 
one officer each is assigned full time to eiducational 
and scientific affairs and a third primarily to develop- 
ment assistance for all the sectors, the- other officers 
cover more than one *sector^. All officers are involved 
to some degree in matters relating to political issues, 
personnel recruitment, and administration. Several staff 
members readily acknowledged devoting insufficient atten- 
tion, to review of program and budget matters^ This lack. of 
focus on programmatic concerns appeared to us to be caused ^ , 
by a lack qf understanding about the main U.S. program 
interests and priorities in UNESCO rather than a reflection 
. of overall staff competerxcy and dedication — both of which we 
regard as excellent. One a Bureau Official^ told us that the 

^ prcsgrafti '^^c^tors'^ttfat ' t6tld"'^■o^^g^r^-sl^'a^ft-^ 

sciences ( including human rights ), (culture and communication. 
ThQse areas are neglected not becaqse of political distrac- . 
tionsr but because the .two career officers lack expertise j.n 
the^ program areas. 
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^ Programing • " 

■*» 

The Permanent Delegation welcomed the proposed policy . 
analysis action statement on UNESCO' (see ch. 2) as a means 
of focusing increased attention on program objectives. In 
commenting on the exercise, the delegation stressed the need 
for a formal goals statement wij-ich carefully considers the 
degree of long-range support available from particular 
backers, considering the time and energy needed to include 
it in UNESCO programing. In addition, the Permanent 
Delegation said that in the past too many U.S. initiatives 
failed to accomplish much because they laaked support among 
domestic agencies and, sensing so, UNESCO management gave 
them only token attention or funding. 
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Cjjrtently', in pressing, fot»zero^growth bu<3geting and the 
nation of marginal 'programs , tY\^ United States has 
led "its Opposition to increases in real program growth 
with the. prpposal that. UNESCO not adopt new-programs with- 
out deleting existing low-priority programs of comparable 
size.. Otherwise, the U.S. .re'comniendationvof new progi?aihs 
would result in even" -greater, pressure on the UNESCO budget. 
Although terminating pirograms once under way is difficult, 
we nevertheless agree -with Buceau' of f icials who contend that' 
U.S'j inf;Luerfce regarding the UNESCO program can perhaps be 
more useful if rather €han proposing new initiatives, 
greater efforts were made to eliminate old, marginal pro- 
grams and to counsel ways -to accomplish more with existing 
resources. , . - * . 

In attempting to do this, hdwever, we found that the 
Permanent Deljsgation* was htndicapped in its ability to over- 
'see progr«inj^nd budget details* because ^current management? 
information relating to project implementation and financial 
administration was unavailable. UNESCO management did not 
voluntarily— 'and often Was nQt made to — release repeats 
related to"program effectiveness to delegates. T^ve staff • 
mostly relied on informal personal contacts in the -Secre- 
tariat to stay abreast of f»rogram developments. Regarding 
these contacts* one member said Americans in the Secretariat 
tended to be rtiore reticent than other nationals in their 
external dealings. . . • ^ 

In addition, we found that the Permanent Delegation 
serves as a vital, communication link with Washington on 
Secretariat program administration and reaction to other 
'member country activities, providing considerable input 
into U.S. position papers for the Executive Board and 
General Confierence. Although the Delegation claims credit 
for being . instrumental in accomplishing some minor ^shifts 
within existing UNESCO programs, its main program contri- 
butions appeaK to be making the Secretariat more aware of 
the need for program evaluation, sugigesting elimination of 
iflarginally valued projects, and stressing resource consoli*- 
dation on programs having prospects ^or increased impact. 

Budgeting arid management 

^ ■ ^ 

The Delega^tion has no professional budget a.nalyst on 
its staff. Consequently, only a cursory review of the 
budget was jtiade. The proposed expenditures for individual 
line items in the 1979-80 budget . gene^rally were not ques- 
tioned, iaecause the • cash-flow .problems that have plagued 
the organization the last several years can be linked 
directly to the U.S. failure to pay its pri6r assessments 



in f ull or,, on time, the United States has maintained a low 

pro^il^ with respect to budge»t matters. 

» ■ . • . • <•. 

Determining the appropriate budget level for an agency 
the size of UNESCO requires specialized analyticalj. and 
forecasting skills. Among the problems encounterea in 
evaluating budget proposals are ensuring that 

— there, is no^ double Counting for cost incireases, 

9 • 

* ^ prqject terminations and productivity changes 
\^ ^ , have been considered^ * , 

— ptovisions for exchainge rate fluctuations and' 

inflation are realijstiCf and / v - 

^-projec'ted real growth ''is. measured in terms pf ■ 
new program activitiy rather than net budget ^ 
increases • 

, y\ ^ ' • 

At the same- time, we recog^nize that a full-time budget 
analyst, on a staff as smal^l as the U.S. Mission to UNESCO 
may ^not be warranted. Positioning such an expert iti Europe, 
to assist the resident staffs at the various U.N. organizar. 
tions there, could be of significant help, however, in defin 
Ing the true budget needs to' implement^roposed programs. 

As it was, a management consultant with a long career 
in international organizations, but with no previous experi-- 
ence in* UNESCO, represented the United States at an April 
1978 panel of experts meeting on preparing futur^e UNES.CO 
budgets. Although this advisor did not participate in the 
Executive Board meetings which followed, he returned in the 
fall to cover the General Conference commission debates 
involving financial and program management. His service, 
lauded by U.S. off icials, -was marred in:his own opinion 
by a meager agenda and a limited opportunity for issue 
analysis, thus predetermining the results of the Conference 
along the lines suggested by the Secretariat. 

In' part icular # ' the consult/ant stressed the need for 
member states to be given an increased participative, role 
in UNESCO^ management . His two principal suggest ions , were 
to (1) make the necessar]^ improvements to three existing 
reports (the medium- term plan, the budget, and the Director- 
General^s activities report) for use as an integrated, 
se'^uential unit for planning, programing, budgeting, and * 
evaluating purpoaesj and (2) expand and start the process 
of consultation with member states earlier on management 
matters affecting program and budget decisions at the 
General Conference. 
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Regarding increased attention to management matters, 
we'^ound. that certain diaclosurei? made by the External 
Auditor at the 1978 General Conference reinforces the need 
to pay increased attention ta agency finaincial management. 
For example; ' " \ 

a. The shortfall of extrabudgetary overhead 
contributions -Increased member states' 
costri though such costs are not supposed 
to erode regular budget funds. UNESCO's 
overhead costs in support of the United 
Nations Development Programme represented 
21 percent of project costs, versus a 
contribution of 14 percent. Based on 

* the approved $72.7 million 1977-78 pro-, 
gram, this represented an extra charge 
against member states in the amount of 
$5.1 million; 

b. The Publishing "Fund was subsidized by 

^ regular budget funds amounting. to approx- 

imately $10 million during 1977-78, 
partly because some of the costs of 
printing, author fees, and sales adminis- 
tration of publications intended for sale 
were charged to the' budget. Although 
revenues to the Fund, ^re supposed to be 
' used to offset operating expenses, 
' $800,000 was used, to finance capital 

expenditures, without reflecting the 
expenditure in the budget approved by " 
the General Conference; 

c. Procedures were not adequate to assure 
that obligations were correctly charged 
to the appropri'^lte fiscal biennium; and 

.d. Cash on hand at December 31, 1977, for 
regular program activities amounted to 
$40.2 million, mostly in interest-bearing 
accounts, despite net contribution arrear- 
\ ages of $15.2 million. At the same time; 
the 1977-78 appropriation of $224.4' 
million was only 38.9 percent disbursed 
and ^3.1 percent obligated at the mid- . - 
•poiffi in the budget. 

A member of the U.S. Delegation told us that $23 million 

in Arab interest-free loans had netted .UNESCO $2 million 

in bank interest which was not disclosed in the budget. 

t 
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Geneva Grou 

The Permanent Delegation participa^,tes with other major 
donors in a forum called -the Geneva Group on UNESCO who meet 
to exchange information and seek a consensus on financial r 
budgetary r find management issues involving the specialized 
agencies* The group has 12 members r with Sweden and Switzer- 
land considered as observersr whic^ collectively contribute 
over 60 percent of the UNESCO assessed budget* 

We observei(3 rising but guarded sentiment' to restrain 
the rapid budget growth of the United Nations and its spe- * 
cialized agencies* As an example, although a U*S* proposal 
for a "no .increase budget" for the 1981-83 triennium is 
said to have brought support from several countries at the 
1978 General Confere^tce, such support was not clearly evi- 
dent in the action taken on the 1979-80 budget* 

. The sentiment toward budget austerity first appealed 
to gain momentum as the result o^ a French delegate proposal 
in June 1976 to place percentage limits on future budget 
increases* Although no action was taken on the proposal at 
the time, it nevertheless drew widespread support , and grc^up 
members agreed to study the matter further* The UNESCO giroup 
became more ^active and, in its deliberations r<^gardinc( th^ 
size of the >|1979-80 budget, it considered the problem of ] 
dissuading t^he Secretariat from assumptions it made in pre- 
paring, the .budget to be too difficult to permit meaningful 
technical discussions* Concentrating instead on an absolute 
budget ceiling that ai;i group members could support^ the 
members reached a cor>sensus that $270 million was thi$ max- 
imum figure. The inforfnation was presented to the Directors- 
General in February 1978^ a month before the $275*5 million 
draft budget was distributed — too late to have any real 
impact. Despite the difference in amount^ the grbup felt 
it managed to hold the line to some extent. 




Subsequently, because of the decline in the value of 
the dollar on the international money market during 1978, 
the Direfetor-^General proposed r and the Executive Board 
accepted, a revised budget estimate of $303 m^^llion* No 
alternative member state proposals were submitted. At the 
General Conference, U.S. resistance to raise the budget 
figure to t^e $303 million mark was not supported by the 
other members of the group. Although France, Italy, the 
Soviet Union, and several Eastern European countries 
abstained, the UnitedV States cast the ]^bne vote against 
appro\4ing the proposed budget without an explanation. 
U.S. delegates were obviously disappointed by the lack 
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of support the United States received in resisting the. 
budget increase. Conceivably, U*S. opposition to the ' ■'' 
Increase would have generated stronger support i£ it had 
been accompanied by an exfilahation of those specific 
budget components considered to be objectionable. 

U.S. BACKSTOPPING 

The UNESCO directorate of the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs is the focal poir^t^ for U.S. evaluation 
of agency programs and for prov id^nni^nj. sTch^legates with 
jposition papers which seek to reflect the consensus views 
of American interests. Althoudn a staff o£ four profes- 
sionals (reduced by two in thellast year) does these func- 
tions, its attention to politi^iil {Problems has lessened its, 
ability to monitor agency progrim activities. Given the 
size and complexity of the UNESCO programs, the short lead 
time available to prepare comme)iits on the agency draft pro- 
gram documents after they are distributed, and the Bureau's 
small UNESCO staff, it may well be expecting too much for 
Bureau officials to be able to stay informed on agenffy 
activities in addition tp providing comprehensive, defini- 
tive guidance on how the United States views them. Instead, 
U.S. efforts may be better spent identifying the existing 
national interests which *can be served by UNESCO and devis- 
ing strategies for l(ncorporting them into the UNESCO program. 

Program reyiew 

Prom what we observed, U.S. atttntion to UNESCO pro-/ 
graming can be materially improved. Only limited program/ 
review is performed on the basis of information obtained V 
informally by the Permanent Delegation before the draft , ^ 
'program document is published. The more substantive eval- • 
uation occurs after it is distributed."^ The 1979-80 draft 
program document did not r^ach Bureau officials until mid- 
April 1978. Because it was slated for discussion at the 
ag^ency Executive Board meeting only 3 weeks later, ^his was 
too late to perform any in-depth analysis on it. Neverthe- 
less, the Bureau did obtain specific review comments and 
preliminary observations from the U.S* National. Commission 
tot UNESCO and from other segments of the Federal establish^ 
ment On Which to base the U.S. position papers presented to 
the Board in May 1978. 

Because of the short timeframe available for review, 
it was impossible' to set priorities or to critically assess 
the proposed program based on this publication. We believe 
priorities and alternative courses of action could and should 
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"have be«n mapped out long before on the basis of the medium- 
term plan and current trends. To obtain the information 
necessary to be able to fashion realistic priorities. Bureau 
officials were drafting instructions at the time of our review 
for the resident Delegation containing reporting targets, 
guidelines for contacts wilfh other, delegations and Secretariat 
staff, 6tc» 

Because of its size (a 100-member ad^visor^ body plus " 
a Secretariat staff) and express function "to advise the 
Department of State on U.S. participation in UNESCO," the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO seems to be in the best 
position to mak«? a continuing study of agency prpgrams and 
to deteahf^e how U.S. interests are affected. *Phrough its 
associafian with over 130 national, voluntai^y orgahizations 
and its sy»;^em of ad hoc task forces and permanent commit- 
tees on keyl topics — one of which (Man and t|ie Biosphere) has 
science paif^ticipants represented in over 4^0 universities and 
19 Federals-agencies — the Commission has tlMi capability to 
significantly help in defining American Views and in develop- 
ing strategies to be pursued in shaping UNESCO programs. 

The /Commission capacity for rendering effect^iye pro- 
gram review is not being us6d to any significant \e^tent. We 
found that only a small segment of the Commission membership 
was involved substantially in examining the organization's 
proposed program, preferring instead to s4ek participation 
in or to publicize- its present or completed work. Disillu- 
sionment with the U.N. ability ;to provide miracle solutions 
to world problems appears to be\ at least partly responsible 
for a lack of commitment of some Commission members. Com- 
ments generated by the Commission on the draft 19,79-80 pro- 
gram document tended to be very geReral and of dubious value. 
Among its comments on important program areas in the educa- 
tion sector, for example, the Commission said: 

"It would appear to be advantageous ^o the U.S. 
to participate actively in UNESCO's planned 
Studies on the structure and content of education 
during the last quarter of the, twentieth century. " 

In the natural science sector, the Commission Committee on ^ 
Science had to meet before the 1979,-90 draft program an(? ,, ^ 
budget document was distributed to provide recommendations 
for use at the sprinjj 1978 Executive Board. TIfus, the com- 
mittee was forced to rely on the superseded prograip document 
in formulating its advice. In other sectors, the ambiguous 
program document \was cited 'as the reason for limited review 
effectiveness. . 
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.Attempts to broaden the base of U.S. participation in 
UNESCO programing have not been particularly successful. 
An organizational meeting for an intetagency working group 
on UNESCO was held in the fall of 1977 to which mor% than 
50 individuals representing all major UNESCO program areis 
were invited. No further meetings of the full working group 
have been held. Instead, subcoipmittees for major agency 
programs were established. One of thesetwas science, the 
secbnd lArgest and most rapidly growing sector which tradi- 
tionally has been the area of greatest U.S. influence. This 
subcommittee, too, has met only one time although response 
was good, with. 25 persons attending (14 representing offices 
other than the; State Department) and with sentiment being 
strong for Continued meetings. 

, For UNESCO programs in which there is an avowed U.S. 
interest, other committees have been established under 
Federal or private auspices to represent special interests. 
Increased reliance is being placed on. these smaller, more 
specialized visits with Federal agency participation.' In 
science, for example, such committees represent the fields 
of jgeology, hydrology, ecology, and oceanography. Orte J.S. 
observer, commenting on government participation, ^aid i|hat 
such committees are useful but cautioned that distqrt^ed j 
priorities could result from (1) lack of sponsorship for 
those UNESCO program activities which do not fit into the 
intergovernmental council framework and (2) many suchacti- 
-^^ties result in small technical assistance projects which, 
if not paid attention to early enough, could result. in sub- 
sequent significant programs which the United States would 
be powerless to head off. 

Other concerns • 

We noted* some concern that UNESCO may be employing 
its^establish^d position of intellectual leadership in. the 
social and physical sciences-^o "buy in" to e<yer-expanding 
study areas, leading to some duplication and superficiality 
of effort. Although U.S. officials identified several , 
projects which they consider largely duplicative, and \ 
accorded them low priority in^^^Sresentations made to the\ 
Secretariat, the prpj,ects^,Jp^ain in the program because jjf 
non-U. S. • sppnsorshipV and support. Techniquefifused by V/S, 
delegates to show their lack of enthusiasim for specific 
projects have includep* 

■ i 




— suggesting cost-effective evaluations ^ 
• (the evaluations to consider What other 
f>', institutions or countries were doing 
in the field) ? . 



— urging closer c9operation v/ith other 
U.N. agencies or instituti^^ns engagedy 
in the same or similar wor)c; and 

— recommending a narrower focus to concen- 
trate resources where theV would be used 
more productively. f 

In add it ion.,., we found that/ there appears to b^a gap 
between what programs promise to deliver and what they 
actually do deliver. For exam^lle, the education sector- 
is the largest UNESCO program Rector, accounting for\ about. 
40 percent of the regular budget and ovjpr 90 percent \af 
,itSiwiextrabudgetary resources. In preparations for- the 
1979 Year of the Child;- the U.'s. and Austt^l Ian Executive 
Board members undertook a study of children' s needs iit 
developing coufitries and of the UNESCO approach to jneeting 
them. They found that although UNESCO was well equipp^^ 
to prdmote the interests of young children in terms of its 
mandate and programmatic scope, program execution was n^t | 
ai? well orgariized. The following . is excerpted "from the \ 
report submitted to the Executive Board in September 19v\8: 

I - 

w* * * is possibJ^ io review the ten . 
chapters of UNESCO's Medium-Terra Plan for 
1977-82, and in every one of them find pos- 
sible applications to the needs of younger 
children in developing countries. But it is 
equally possible to sete \t)ose needs omitted^ 
in the process of programme implementation 
..or treated superficially. 

"The first and pverwhelming impression' 
is tjiat it is difficult if not impossible 




to f it^d 
for the 



out precisely 
young child. ' 



what "UNESCO is doing 



"Nowheire during the recent eight-country 
visit to Africa in connection with this 
study was there a,ny evidence of UNESCO 
involvement in pre-SKjho^l education, 
alth(^gh in at least two of the countries 
there was involvement on the^art of UNIGEF." 
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The report author's principal concern was that UNESCO's Dro- 
grani preparations lacked a coherent strategy — a framewoi^ for 
planning 'and implementatioji. ... 

U.S. delegates attl^nding the 20th General Conference - - 
expressed a need for the United States to devote, more atten- 
tion to program planning, particularly at senior policv* * 
levels and in the development of strategies early enough in 
the UNESCO programing cycle to be able to have a good chance . 
of getting them favorably considered. Si believe that for J 
this to happen, U.S. officials need to agree on- the main / 
program objectives and^must have solicited the support of 
like-minded member countries in time for its 'proposals to 
UNESCO when future program documents are drafted. . 

In this- connection^ recent progress has been made with 
respect' to obtaining improved consultation between the Secre- 
tariat and member states on the next program and budget •> For . 
the first, time, the Secretariat is participating in an inf pr-- 
mation group, composed of UNESCO member states which are , ( 
also members of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development to discuss preparation' of the 1981-8^3 program and 
budget. In doing so, U.S. delegation participation is baaed 
on detailed State Department instructions developed in conjunc- 
tion with the National Commission and with other government 
agencies. These discussioniS, which commenced in .early February 
* 1979— or .well in advance of any actual drafting of the 1981-83 
budget— -appear to us to be well-timed for member states to 
participate substantively in preparing the agency program aa^ 
budget. ^ A 

CONCLUSIONS ' ■ 

^ ■ ^ ' 

We believe the United States, by virtue-<>f its pre- 
eminence in UNESCO fields of competence and being its 
leading financial supporter, can do more to exert a strong 
influence on agency program activities and their cost than 
what it is presently doing. To do so, however, its officials 
must first decide what American priority interests are and 
how they can best be promoted within the UNESCO framework; 
and then set about developing intermeddate to long-range 
plans to attain the desi^^d goals. We found that U.S. ^ . 

efforts in UNESCO in recent years have, been directed more 
' toward politi^c^il concerns than with the agency programs. 
In addition, the United States has proposed fev/er new ini- 
tiatives and has become more concerned with restricting the 
agency's budget g^rowth and number of programs. Regarding 
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U.S. participation in agency planning and budgeting, we 
found the following. ^ ^ 

— Procedures for establishing current and 
explicit statements of U.S. program 
objectives and priorities in UNESCO were 
inadequate. ^ 

— The •U.S. raiBchan isms established to coordincite 
ar|j3 <>versee agency program activities were 
not sufficiently active or committed in purpose 
to assure that American- interests "Were clearly 
defined and communicated to UNESCO in a timely 

manner. , ' 

i ■ 

— U.S. budget and program review capabilities did 
not permit adequate analysis of agency f inah-' 
cial management practices or new issue areas. 

— U*S* of ficials ^responsible for reviewing agency 
activities and .representing American interest . * 
in UNESCO were handicapped by difficulty in 
obtaining definitive and timely program and 
budget data from the Secretariat. 

— The effectiveness of U.S. representation at 
UNESCO meetings and conferences was reduced 
because of frequent turnover and inadequate ^ 
time allowed to prepare inexperienced dele- 
gates for their assignments. 

The preparation of departmental annual policy reviews^ 
strengthened coordination and BXecutive^ Board representation^ 
and earlier Secretariat member >state consultation on the 
program ahd budget should permit more* effective U.S. partici- 
pation in agency programing. We believe that similar improve- 
ments could permit the United States to strengthen its 
participation in program planning and execution in other 
agencies as wey.# 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We Urge that attention be given to developing and sub- 
mitting, on a timely basis, the program suggestions n the UNESCO 
Director-General requested for the next budget and medium- term 
plan. In this connection, and to permit a stronger partici- 
patory role for the United States in UNESCO programing and 
budgeting, we believe that the Secretary of State should . 
establish a program poliQ|» which include^ 



* ■ * > 

, —development of long-range strategies based on 

*. expressions of brbad-based interest and support, 
consistent with overall U.S. foreign polic^ 
objectives; . # 

— balancing new U.S. program initiatives against the 
\ concern that their, cost would increase the budget 

and gearing planning efforts so proposals become 
. submitted early enough to receive. serious 

Secretariat staff attention at the time the — 

plan and budget are drafted; 

' — more attentj-in on identifying questionable * ^ 
projects alra promoting those likely to have 
significant impact but which do not overlap 
the work of other agencies; 

— positioning a budget expert to assist U.S. 
resident staffs at UNESCO and other European- 
based U.N. agencies in defining the resources 
needed to implement their proposed programs; 
and . ' 

— appointing General Conference delegates with 
I not less than '6-months notice to allow ade- 
quate time to prepare for*, their Assignments. 

AGENCY COMMENTS I . • , 

State Department officials representing the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs responded to our invita- 
Jtion to comment t>n and discuss the draft report. (See \ 
app.- I.) Bureau officials said the report was fair ahd 
accurate and would help them in their work with UNESCO. 
The report has been revised to reflect their observations 
and corrections. The discussions which ensued following 
the issuance of our draft report resulted in suggestions 
which we believe were mutually beneficial. ^ 
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^ ASSISTANT SECflETAflY OF STATE . 

.WASHINGTON. 0 C 20S2O 



March 9, 1979 

Deaip Mr. Pasidk; . * 

•Op behalf of the Secretary, I would like to resj^ond 
to yqiir invitation to comment on your draft report to the 
Congress concerning U.S. involvement in UNESCO program- 
ming and budget ing^ We appreciate the ex^ra days vhich 
your st^aff granted lis in which to provid^ *our wtitten 
comments and the opportunity to discuss the report in 
a very useful meeting 9p March 2nd. ■ ■ ^ 

We would like to commend the report 'for its fairness 
accuracy and perceptivity. We are confident that the 
report wilL help us# tp strengthen our performance in 
UNESCO. W6 particularly appreciate the report's con-' 
istructive propoi^als for corrective measures and would 
Have wished. for more such suggestions. 

^ Our coinments, reflecting contributions from the .U.S. 
Permanent Delegation in Paris and the Secretariat of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, are se^ forth In 
the enclosure/ which is divided into three sections: 
first, general observations; second, our vieWs on 
specific, major,pi^ssues raised by the. report; and finally, 
detailed points i^egarding factual errors, differences of 
interpretation and the like. 



We would appreciate it if the enclosure were -treated 
as a restricted document. At the same time, of 'course, 
we wduld hope that our comments will be fully reflected 
in th6 redrafted report. 



Sincerely 



icereiy / 

m>4 



Enclosure 



Charles Wi/liam Zla^nes . 
Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 



Mr. U. K. Fasick, Director, 
InternatiorWil Division, 

Inited St^ates General Accounting Office. 
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Medium-Tenn Plan 

* . » ■ 

Synoptic table: 
problemi, objectivet arid resource indications 
\(1977-1982) 
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Single copies of QAO reports, a!:.e aval lab le\ 
free of charg^. Requests (except by"Members 
.of Congress) for additional quantities should 
be accompanied by paynnent of $1.00 per 
copy. 

; Requests for single copies twithoul charge) 
should be sent to: 

•■ '■■ i> 

.U.S. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section, Roorn 1518 
441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, .DC 20548 , . 

"Requests for multiple copl6s should be sent 
witK checks, or money orders to: 

U.S. Generar Accounting Office 
Distribution Section • .. 
, , P.O. BDx 1020- 

Washington, DC 20013 

Checks or money orders shoult^be made 
payable to the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice>' NOTEr Stamps or Superintendent of 
Documents coupons will not be accepted.' 

PLEA$E.<.P0 NOT SEND CASH 

» . * • 

To expedite ""filling your order, use the re- 
nort nunnber and date in the lower right. 
oSrnftr of the front cover. 
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GAO * reports are now available on nnicrb ' 
fiche.* If such copies will meet your needs, 
be sure to specify that you want microfiche 
copies. ' 
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